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ELEGY FOR MARS 
Carl John Bostlemann 
from The Christian Century 
Upon our highest hill, within a clod 
Appropriately consecrated, lies 
The hero of all holocaust. Now rise 
Tumultuous entreaties to a god 
Who has forsaken us, whose holy rod 
Must nevermore be raised to blind our eyes: 
The march of armies and their battle cries 
Are buried under furrows of turned sod. 


His drums are broken, his frayed banners 
furled, 

His corps disbanded and his bugles mute, 

And we who are the liberated world 

Can plough and plant and harvest golden 
fruit 

In peaceful orchards, who dared not before 

We heaped our stones upon the grave of 
war. 

WAR IS WANTED, BY WHOM? 

John Palmer Gavit 
from Survey Graphic 

The war-god has received a staggering 
wallop from another and hitherto unsus- 
pected quarter, in the amazing revelations 
already on record before the Nye Commit- 
tee of Congress investigating the traffic 
in munitions of war. ‘“‘Amazing?” Why 
should anybody be surprised? These 
things were inevitably inherent in the situa- 
tion; they have been asserted many times. 
It turns out only that the defect in the 
charges against the businessers of death 
were those of understatement. 

Tremendous pressure is being exerted 
to sof{t-pedal or even suppress the inves- 
tigation; thus far without success, though 
as politics goes it hardly would be sur- 
prising to see some blanketing accom- 
plished. Very powerful persons and in- 
terests already have been smirched. There 
is squealing from many quarters, here and 
in other countries where the corruption 
has seeped high. 

But if not another syllable were elicited, 
not another shameful item dragged out into 
the light, enough is clear to show beyond 
a doubt how dreadful has been the in- 
fluence of this traffic in blood and destruc- 
tion; how it has thrived upon riot and 
revolution, upon international suspicion 
and discord, starting and fomenting wars 
and rumors of wars; confusing and ob- 
structing all projects of disarmament, 
peddling war-material indifferently to 
both sides while inciting them against each 
other and interfering with efforts toward 
armistice and understanding; corrupting 
public officials high and low; sending army 
and naval officers, some of them our own, 
simultaneously and impartially to advise 
one side as to methods of attack and the 
other as to defence against the same. 


GLEANINGS 


American, British and other firms dividing 
trade and territory. ‘‘Officers and gentle- 
men” (save the mark!) double-crossing 
their own country by disclosing to po- 
tential enemies (are not all foreign nations 
potential enemies from the military point 
of view?) supposedly secret patents, de- 
vices and formulae. These things would 
seem incredible—if they were not so ob- 
viously inevitable in the nature of things. 
ok * 
THE GERMAN THEATER 
Thomas H. Dickinsen 
from Current History 

The theater is an agency of social appeal 
and the National Socialist party is a po- 
litical institution. The theater must serve 
the party in the substance of its organiza- 
tion and in all the ideas that flow across 
the stage into the auditorium. Therefore 
the government set the hand of compulsion 
upon the internal management of the 
theaters. In many cases this was done by 
placing the State theater under a func- 
tionary in good standing at the Nazi 
Brown House. The head of the Prussian 
State Theaters is the well-known musical 
and dramatic authority, General Hermann 
Goering. After establishing the proper 
man in charge, the government put into 
effect the “leadership principle’ under 
which all authority filters down from a 
political chief intent only on _ political 
ends. 
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Everything in the German theaters since 
1933 has been done according to these 
principles, and it is by them that the re- 
sults are to be judged. The effects of a 
purely political management on the proud 
theaters of Germany within little more 
than a year are to be noted chiefly in the 
classical repertory, in the standards of new 
works produced on the stages and in the 
quality of public response. As to standards | 
of production, it is fair to say that with 
some exceptions, chiefly in Berlin, they 
seem to be keeping up, thanks to an ar- 
tistic morale behind the curtain that the 
events of the last two years have not un- 
dermined. 

ok * 
THE PEACE CAUSE MOVES ON 
Oswald Garrison Villard 
from The Nation 


Despite all the discouragements, the | 
movement for peace goes on. Who can | 
doubt it who follows the activities of our | 
chief church organizations? Year by 
year some of them become more militant, | 
more determined in their opposition to all 
war. What lover of peace can read the — 
pastoral letter just published by the 
House of Bishops of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church without joyous amazement? | 
Here is what they say about the abom- 
inable armament business: 

“The passions that are stimulated by 
greed and unholy ambitions have found 
fresh expression, and are fostered and pro- | 
moted by the infamous practices of the 
manufacturers of munitions and arma- | 
ments, whose soulless enterprise knows 
neither friend nor foe in the prosecution 
of its nefarious ways. For greed of gain 
and wickedness of design the industry has 
no parallel in modern times. It foments | 
strife, fans the flame of hatred, embroils 
nations in bitter rivalries, and uses the ill- | 
gotten wealth at its command to inspire 
fear and to provoke war. It is a major | 
factor in creating unrest and generating | 
suspicion among peoples. 

“War is outlawed and solemn peace | 
pacts affirm it. . . . As Christians we ean | 
have no part in any program which is de- | 
signed to violate these principles enun- | 
ciated by the Prince of Peace. War is | 
murder on a colossal scale. 

“The testimony of the Great War shows | 
the wicked folly of such a struggle, and its 
aftermath has shattered the world’s hope 
and issued in confusions and disorder, the 
magnitude of which we are yet incapable of 
measuring. 

“The Christian Church cannot and will 
not deny loyalty and fealty to its Lord by 
being partner in any scheme, national or 
international, that contemplates the whole- 
sale destruction of human life. It refuses to 
respond to that form of cheap patriotism 
which has as its slogan: ‘In times of peace 
prepare for war.’ It regards as wicked the 
waste of the nation’s wealth in the building 
of vast armaments and the maintenance of 
greatly augmented forces on land and sea.” 
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The Commission of Appraisal Appointed 


The Nominating Committee Reports, and the Field is Clear for Action 


pee) Commission of Appraisal which was called 
reo, for by the resolution unanimously adopted at 
the annual meeting of the American Uni- 

: tarian Association in Boston, last May, has 
been appointed, and has already begun to organize 
for its work. 

Unitarians will remember the enthusiasm with 
which the resolution creating the Commission was 
supported at the Tremont Temple meeting. 

The seven members of the Commission, as an- 
nounced by the Nominating Committee, are: Presi- 
dent Aurelia H. Reinhardt of Mills College, Cali- 
fornia; Professor Walter Prichard Eaton of Yale 
University; Frederic G. Melcher of Montclair, N. J.; 
Professor James Bissett Pratt of Williams College, 
Massachusetts; Eduard C. Lindeman of New York; 
Rev. Frederick M. Eliot of St. Paul, Minn.; and Rev. 
James Luther Adams of Wellesley Hills, Mass. 

Dr. Samuel P. Capen, Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of Buffalo, has consented to serve in an ad- 
visory capacity, and particularly to be present at the 
first meetings of the Commission, at which the pro- 
gram of its work will be planned. 

These persons, carefully chosen and persuaded to 
serve in spite of their many other heavy responsibili- 
ties, comprise, in the belief of the Nominating Com- 
mittee, a well-balanced commission qualified to ap- 
praise the present situation of religious liberalism and 
to point the way to its advance. 

None of the persons appointed, it will be noted, 
is an executive officer of a denominational organiza- 
tion; of the seven members of the Commission itself, 
five are active Unitarians: two being laymen, one a 
laywoman, and two ministers; two, Professor Pratt 
and Mr. Lindeman, are non-Unitarians, selected, the 
former because of his outstanding leadership in the 
field of philosophy and his sympathetic interest in 
liberal religion, the latter because of his scholarly and 
experienced acquaintance with American community 
life and social problems. 

The Commission is now selecting its chairman, 
and will determine its own procedure. It is required, 
by the resolution creating it, to establish without de- 
lay “regional groups, and groups interested in special 
phases of the work, which shall assemble pertinent 
facts and make definite suggestions for the consid- 
eration of the Commission.’ It is also required to 
make its first major report to the American Unitarian 
Association in Boston, next May, but on matters of 
pressing concern is given power to act at once. 


By the terms of that same resolution the Com- 
mission is empowered to survey Unitarian work “both 
in theory and practice, to appraise the methods now in 
use, and to recommend clarification of principles and 
changes in policy, program and organization, wherever 
and however they may be necessary.”’ Some of these 
recommendations may well prove to be of a radical 
character, involving important alterations in denom- 
inational practice, and possibly having wide influence 
upon other liberal religious bodies. The Commission 
is instructed in the resolution to include in its study 
“the American Unitarian Association, the General 
Alliance, the Unitarian Laymen’s League, the Uni- 
tarian Ministerial Union, the Young People’s Re- 
ligious Union, educational institutions, and all other 
conferences and agencies in any way concerned with 
the work of the fellowship.’”’ Under educational in- 
stitutions will undoubtedly be included the three 
divinity schools: Harvard, Meadville, and the Pacific 
Unitarian School for the Ministry; the Tuckerman 
School for parish workers; and the two secondary boys’ 
schools: Hackley in New York State, and Proctor 
Academy in New Hampshire. 

Another field of importance to be considered may 
well prove to be that of publicity, involving the 
Beacon Press, the work of the publications committee 
of the American Unitarian Association, and The 
Christian Register. 

The Commission is also expected to relate the 
activity of Unitarian churches to other liberal move- 
ments and forces in American and Canadian life. It 
is hoped that its work will result in a report on re- 
ligious liberalism as significant and useful as the report 
of the interdenominational laymen’s commission on 
missions, issued in 1932. Indeed, interested in- 
dividuals have suggested that the aim of the Unitarian 
Commission, in imitation of the title of that report 
on missions, might well be phrased as “rethinking 
liberalism.” 

Further information in regard to the appointees 
follows: 

Chancellor Samuel P. Capen, who has generously 
offered to serve the Commission in an advisory ca- 
pacity, has been in charge of numerous educational 
surveys in various parts of the country, and is a 
recognized authority in the field of institutional ap- 
praisal and reorganization. During the war he was 
specialist in higher education with the Federal Bureau 
of Education. His father, Dr. Elmer Hewitt Capen, 
was president of Tufts College, Massachusetts, and 
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FREDERICK M. ELIOT FREDERIC G. MELCHER 
Dr. Capen himself is a permanent trustee of that in- 
stitution. While a member of the faculty of Clark 
College, 1902-1914, Dr. Capen was associated with the 
First Unitarian Church of Worcester, Mass. At 
present he is an active member of the First Unitarian 
Church of Buffalo, N. Y., and he served from 1925 to 
1928 as a trustee of that church. In the former year 
he was also chairman of the committee which reported 
to the American Unitarian Association on Methods of 
Settling Ministers. 

The members of the Nominating Committee, and 
Unitarians generally, are enthusiastic over the fact 
that Chancellor Capen has associated himself with 
the Commission, and has expressed himself as whole- 
heartedly concerned for the success of its work. 

Of the seven members of the Commission itself, 
President Aurelia Reinhardt is well known to Uni- 
tarians through her interest in the life of the denomi- 
nation particularly in the far West, and she is es- 
pecially well known to Unitarian women as a speaker 
at the annual meeting of the General Alliance in 
1932, on the subject “Women’s Contribution to the 
Liberal Churches.’’ In that same year she also de- 
livered in Boston the Ware Lecture on “‘America and 
the Spiritual Frontier.’’ As president of Mills College 
since 1916, Dr. Reinhardt has participated in numer- 
ous national and international educational confer- 
ences. From 1923 to 1927 she was national presi- 
dent of the American Association of University 
Women, and at present she is chairman of the Inter- 
national Relations Committee of that organization. 
This latter responsibility is an evidence of her keen 
interest in the cause of world peace. Dr. Reinhardt 
served as delegate to the third biennial conference 
of the Institute of Pacific Relations in Kyoto, Japan, 
in 1929, and she is now a member of the American 
Council of that Institute. She is also vice-president 
of the San Francisco organization of the League of 
Nations Association. A member of the First Unitarian 
Church of Berkeley, Calif., Dr. Reinhardt in 1928 
wrote, for that church, an article, ““The New Evan- 
gelism,” and has also written a tract entitled ‘“‘What is 
the Distinctive Purpose of the Unitarian Fellow- 
ship?” 

Walter Prichard Eaton, associate professor of 


AURELIA H. REINHARDT 


EDUARD C. LINDEMAN 


play-wrighting at Yale University since 1933, has 
been for years a well-known author and lecturer on the 
theater and on outdoor subjects. College students 
know him as an authority in the field of the drama, } 


boys and young men know him as the writer of num- } 


erous books on nature lore and scouting. His con- ] 
nection with the Unitarian cause has been life-long. | 
As a college student he was national president of the 
Young People’s Religious Union from 1899 to 1900, and 
he has ever since continued his interest in the activities 
of the young people of the denomination, speaking and 
writing for them on various occasions. He has also 
identified himself with the Unitarian Laymen’s League, 
and was at one time a member of the Council of that 
organization. He is a member of the Editorial Board 
of The Christian Register, and a frequent contributor 
to its pages. His church connection is with Unity 
Church, Pittsfield, Mass., the Unitarian church near- 
est his summer home in Sheffield, Mass. 

Frederic G. Melcher, christened in the Univer- 
salist church in Malden, Mass., has been actively 
connected, since early boyhood, with Unitarian 
churches: first in Newton Centre, Mass., where he 
served as president of the local young people’s society 
and as superintendent of the Sunday school; then in 
Indianapolis, Ind., where he was a member of the | 
board of trustees of All Souls’ Church, and also su- | 
perintendent of the Sunday school; and since 1918 in © 
Montclair, N. J., where he has been for two years 
president of the board of trustees of Unity Church, 
and still continues his active interest in religious edu- 
cation. As a young man he was, for some years, na- | 
tional vice-president of the Young People’s Re- 
ligious Union. 

Mr. Melcher began his business life in the book- 
store of Estes and Lauriat in Boston, Mass., and is 
now president of R. R. Bowker and Company, New 
York City, and editor of The Publisher’s Weekly. He 
is a director of the National Association of Book 
Publishers, and a member of the Council of the 
Authors’ League of America. He is the donor of the 
John Newberry Medal awarded, for the past twelve 
years, to the author of the ‘most distinguished con- 
tribution to the literature for children.” 

Mr. Melcher, besides his business and church 
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JAMES LUTHER ADAMS 


JAMES BISSETT PRATT 


interests, is active in the civic life of his community, 
having served in the past on the Montclair Board of 
Education, and being, at present, a member of the 
Council of Social Agencies in that city, and a trustee 
of the Montclair Art Museum. 

Professor James Bissett Pratt, one of the two 
non-Unitarian members of the Commission, has been 
associated with the Department of Philosophy, Wil- 
liams College, since 1905. He was brought up as a 
Presbyterian, but at present is not associated with 
any one denomination, being an active member of 
the non-sectarian ‘Church of Christ in Williams 
College.”” He is president of the American Theo- 
logical Society, and the writer of such distinguished 
philosophical and religious books as “The Religious 
Consciousness,” 1920, and “Matter and Spirit,” 1922. 
A special activity of Professor Pratt has been his 
careful and prolonged study of oriental religions, par- 
ticularly of Buddhism in Siam, China, and Japan, a 
study which led to the publication in 1928 of ‘The 
Pilgrimage of Buddhism,” which is recognized as an 
authoritative work, both on the history of that world 
religion and on its present situation and tendencies. 

Eduard C. Lindeman, the other non-Unitarian 
member of the Commission, is a lecturer on the faculty 
of the New York School of Social Work, a contributing 
editor of The New Republic since 1926, and a frequent 
contributor to The Survey and The Survey Graphic. 
He is the author of numerous books on social life and 
problems, two of the best known of which are “Social 
Discovery,” 1924, and ‘“‘The Meaning of Adult Edu- 
cation,” 1926. Mr. Lindeman did not receive the 
more common kind of education, for he worked as a 
laborer in various industries until he was twenty-one 
years old, and then prepared himself for teaching and 
social work. He is a member of the executive com- 
mittee of the American Association for Adult Edu- 
eation. Born into a Danish Lutheran Church in 
Michigan, Mr. Lindeman is now a Congregational- 
ist. . 
Rev. Frederick M. Eliot, minister of Unity 
Church, St. Paul, Minn., since 1917, represents a 
family active in the Unitarian cause for generations. 
His grandfather, Dr. William G. Eliot, was the pioneer 
minister of the Church of the Messiah, St. Louis, Mo.; 


WALTER PRICHARD EATON SAMUEL P. CAPEN 
his father, Dr. Christopher R. Eliot, was minister for 
more than thirty years, and is now minister emeritus, 
of Bulfinch Place Church, Boston; his uncle, Dr. 
Thomas L. Eliot, was the founder, and is the present 
senior minister emeritus, of the Church of Our Father, 
Portland, Ore. 

Mr. Eliot was associate minister, with Dr. 
Samuel McChord Crothers, at the First Parish in 
Cambridge, Mass., from 1915 to 1917. Throughout 
his ministry he has been especially interested in re- 
ligious education, and under his leadership Unity 
Church School, St. Paul, has developed a program 
of diversified expressional instruction, and unified 
theme study, which has been widely copied in other 
schools. During the earlier years of Mr. Eliot’s minis- 
try the St. Paul church built an excellent parish house 
with an Ames Memorial Chapel, a model of its kind. 
Later the facilities of the parish house were enlarged 
to meet the demands of the growing school. 

Mr. Eliot is intimately acquainted with Unitarian 
churches and ministers, particularly in the Middle 
West; he was at one time national president of the 
Young People’s Religious Union, and served for some 
years as a director of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion. In 1923 he preached the Anniversary Sermon 
in Arlington Street Church, Boston. He is the author 
of “The Unwrought Iron,” a Beacon Press publica- 
tion for young people’s discussion classes on religion. 
In St. Paul he is closely identified with various in- 
terests of the community. He is editor of the Quarterly 
of the American Interprofessional Institute, and is a 
member of the Board of Preachers of Harvard Uni- 
versity. 

Rev. James Luther Adams, the youngest member 
of the Commission, received his education at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota and at Harvard University. He 
was assistant to Dr. A. C. McGiffert in All Souls’ 
Church, Lowell, Mass., in 1924, and assistant to Rev. 
Alfred Manchester, in the Second Church, Salem, 
Mass., from 1925 to 1927. In 1927 he was settled as 
minister of the latter church, and remained in Salem 
until last March, when he entered upon his present 
pastorate in Wellesley Hills. Mr. Adams was acting 
editor of The Christian Register in 1933, and is a con- 
tributor to several national literary magazines. He 
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was for some years a teacher of English and of re- 
ligious subjects in Boston University. Since 1929 he 
has been in charge of chapel services at the Harvard 
Summer School. He was chairman of the committee 
which reported to the Unitarian Ministers’ Institute 
in September on the subject ‘‘The Content of Re- 
ligious Liberalism.”’ 

The Nominating Committee which selected the 
Commission was composed of Dr. John H. Lathrop, 
minister of the Church of the Saviour, Brooklyn, N. Y., 


chairman, representing the American Unitarian As- 
sociation; Miss Mary C. Sawyer, of Wellesley Hills, 
representing the General Alliance; Professor J ohn F. 
Shepard of the University of Michigan, representing 
the Unitarian Laymen’s League; Headmaster Carl B. 
Wetherell of Proctor Academy, Andover, N. H., rep- 
resenting the Young People’s Religious Union; and 
Rev. Frank O. Holmes, minister of the First Church of 
Jamaica Plain, Boston, secretary, representing the 
Unitarian Ministerial Union. 


The Church, The State, and Freedom 


C. Gordon Post 


ap HE problem of church and state in the United 
1 @@)| States has dwindled to insignificant propor- 
Ws! tions; at least, so it would seem to most men. 
wii] Separation of the two powers exists; there is 
no national church, and there are no religious quali- 
fications for voting. Practically all of the original 
states imposed a religious test of one sort or another 
upon the privilege of voting, and a majority of the 
states excluded Roman Catholics from active par- 
ticipation in public life. But at an early date these 
restrictions were abolished when the idea spread that 
religious beliefs and political rights should not be 
bound together by law. With the abolition of re- 
ligious tests for voting, the support of religion by 
taxation disappeered in the states which had in- 
herited a religious establishment from the colonial 
period. By 1883 the separation cf church and state 
was complete. 

It must be evident, however, that religious quali- 
fications are still appended to some of our important 
public offices. At the present moment, it is probable 
that a religious qualification for a justiceship on the 
Supreme bench applies as against the Jews. With 
two Hebrews, Cardozo and Brandeis, already on the 
bench, it is likely that no additional Hebrew justices 
_ will be appointed, not because there are no competent 
Hebrew jurists, but simply because they are Hebrews. 
Thus, if Justice McReynolds should resign tomorrow 
it is probable that President Roosevelt would seek 
the new justice among Gentiles. However, this would 
not necessarily be the case should Justice Brandeis 
resign. His resignation would make a Hebrew can- 
didate at least eligible. 

That there is a religious qualification for the 
office of President cannot be doubted. No statute de- 
clares that only Protestants shall be eligible for the 
Presidency, but such a rule might as well be on the 
books. Alfred E. Smith, in 1928, was rejected at the 
polls primarily because of his religious affiliation. It is 
true that the relationship of church and state as set 
forth in Catholic theory is startling. The doctrine of 
the Two Powers in theory inevitably makes the 
Roman Catholic Church sovereign and paramount 
over the state. Catholic theory made excellent cam- 
paign material for the Republicans, and the less in- 
telligent citizens were made to believe that, should 
Mr. Smith be elected, papal control of one sort or 
another over government and people would result. 
This was an extremely unintelligent attitude, and 
indicated an almost abysmal ignorance of our con- 


stitutional system. Be that as it may, the point is 
that in the election of 1928 a religious qualification 
was appended to the office of President. Many 
Catholics have not, and will not, run in the presi- 
dential race simply because of the fact that the office 
is not open to Catholics. 

Within themselves, however, our churches are 
not in any way seriously inhibited by the state. 
Our ministers do not hear the voice of Washington 
commanding them to conduct their services in a cer- 
tain way. Our prayer books do not require the state’s 
stamp of approval. Church organizations are not 
prohibited from dismissing a member of the clergy 
who fails to abide by the rules of his church. In re- 
lation to the state the church in this country stands 
free. 

But the term “free’’ may be used in a broader 
sense. The church may be free of the state, it may be 
free with respect to ritual, belief, and administration, 
but in bondage in relation to other, and, perhaps, 
more important factors. From other points of view, 
the church in relation to the state may be in bonds. 
The church is not a free agent, it can never attain its 
greatest height, nor realize the meaning of liberty, as 
long as it accepts the bondage of apathy, the bondage 
of shortsightedness, the bondage of servility, the 
bondage of a mastering tradition or reaction. These 
chains, for they are chains, deprive the church, in 
relation to the state, of its greatest opportunities to 
bring light and order into a dark and chaotie world. 

The activity of man relaxes too easily into slum- 
ber. He can too readily become apathetic. After he 
has attained a desired goal he can too easily discourage 
or ignore change. When he has accomplished his ends 
he can avidly look to the past which made him what 
he is; he can then extol tradition and decry what he 
thinks to be new and radical forces. Our government, 
made up as it is of human beings, is subject to the 
same lethargy, the same torpidity. It, too, can live 
upon the gains of the past, content with past suc- 
cesses, growing fat and flabby. 

It may be suggested that if the church is to as- 
sume a real and vital responsibility, if the church is to 
become more than an anachronism, if it is to accept 


its proper place in relation to the state and to society, — 


it must become a stimulant, a realistic leader, an agi- 
tator. It must respond to the cries of the oppressed, 
it must seek out the iniquities of our political and 
economic systems and attempt to rectify them, it 
must react positively to social changes. 


safe for democracy. 
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But certain conditions underly this hope. The 
church must first free itself of itself. It must free itself 
of apathy, of self-righteousness, of that most contemp- 
tible of all attitudes—smugness. If the church is to 
be a live, purposeful, vital organization, it must be 
conscious, and honestly conscious, of the changes that 
are taking place in the world in which we live— 
changes which are inevitable and constantly in move- 
ment. 

Institutions, like human beings, are constantly 
changing. Life is a process of constant change. 
Whether the institution be the government of the 
United States, our legal system, our social system, or 
the church, it must stand ready to alter itself that it 
may be more in harmony with the changing life, the 
process of growth, which surrounds it. If an insti- 
tution is to live it cannot be static. If the church, 
and there are exceptions, remains a mere entity, sep- 
arate and complete in itself, if it avoids reality and 
shuns its duty as part of a social force, it fails utterly 
in what may be deemed its larger purpose. Let the 
sphere of the church be extended. Let it prod society, 
let it prod the government, let it assume its rightful 
place as a critic of the social order and not as the op- 
ponent of a change which is inevitable. In doing so 
the church will stand forth as a leader and not as a 
hanger-on. It has been said that if corruption exists 
in the city council, if graft and collusion exist in the 
legislature, if men are exploited in the mining areas, if 
men are constantly deprived of the opportunity to 
earn a living, if our country is slowly drifting into 
war with another, it is not the business of the church 
to attempt to correct these conditions. But such 
abuses are the business of the church if the church is 
to be anything but a lifeless, impotent institution of 
antiquarian interest. 

In order to avoid the abstract, consider the ques- 
tion of church and state in relation to the so-called 
“next war.’’ According to the writer of a review of a 
recent book, ‘‘Preachers Present Arms,’’ when the 
United States entered the World War ‘Jews, Catho- 
lics, and Protestants, so far as their leaders were con- 
cerned, were a unit, and hastened to assure the 
government of their loyalty.” ‘From that moment, 
bishops, archbishops, theologians, pulpit leaders, 
evangelists and professors of divinity gave themselves 
to the winning of the war. The Bible, ‘that great 
War Book,’ was quoted to justify war and glorify the 
soldier. The teachings of Jesus were found to uphold 
the right of self-defence, the use of force, and even 
the killing of the enemy. ‘To quote the editor of one 
religious paper: ‘We rejoice to say that Jesus would 
take bayonet and grenade and bomb and rifle and do 
the work of deadliness.’’’ Ministers hurled invective 
at the enemy. They preached hatred, they urged en- 
listment, they begged their congregations to buy 
Liberty bonds that more Germans might lie dead or 
maimed on the filthy field of battle. All this, too, 
in the face of the simple commandment, “Thou 
shalt not kill.” 

And why were thousands of our youth sent to 
die on the disgusting battlefields of Kurope? The 
ideals were very efficiently supplied. It was a war to 
end war. It was the final struggle to make the world 
It. became a “holy war.” But 


since 1918 there has been almost incessant warfare in 
one part of the world or another. Since that time we 
have witnessed the establishment of a variety of dic- 
tatorships. But the ideals were necessary even if they 
did hide the truth. No one questioned them. ‘‘When 
war did come,” says James M. Barrie, ‘‘we told youth, 
who had to get us out of it, tall tales of what it really 
is and of the cloverbeds to which it leads.’’ Had the 
truth been told, the maintenance of a fighting morale 
among our troops would have been impossible; further- 
more, had the truth been told no one but an idiot 
would have enlisted. One cannot blame a man for 
refusing to lay down his life for the sake of foreign 
investments. 

What are the churches doing about this ‘next 
war’? What is the attitude to be? Will the church 
again be handmaiden to the state in its course of legal- 
ized murder? Will its ministers again urge the ex- 
termination of the enemy as did Mr. Hillis during 
the World War? The first of these questions is most 
important because it has to do with prevention. 

Shortly after the termination of the World War 
a League of Nations was established. The nations of 
the world were presented with a machine which would 
insure international peace—an elaborate structure 
designed to eliminate forever the horrible institution 
of war. Harold J. Laski, writing in 1931, maintained 
that “the League must either develop further or be 
destroyed. It can only develop by the continuous 
restriction of the rights of individual states. What in 
fact is involved in its successful evolution is its ex- 
pression of a power, within an increasingly wider 
field, to limit the subject matter upon which states 
are entitled to legislate upon their own initiative. 
It must assume authority to lay down ways of be- 
havior for states in all matters of common concern to 
international society.’”’ To be sure, one source of the 
League’s weakness is its lack of power to coerce, and 
evidence of this is to be found in the fact that when 
faced with issues of major political importance in- 
volving any of the great Powers the League has 
failed. 

But a lack of power to coerce is not the only dis- 
ability of the League of Nations. As important a 
weakness lies, not in the League itself, but in the 
minds of men. The root of the matter would seem to 
be the fact that, though nations and governments 
have at their disposal a machinery to preserve peace, 
they are not psychologically conditioned to make use 
of it. 

Militarists, and other warlike spirits, as well as 
pacifists, tell us again and again that another world 
conflagration is inevitable. Radio broadcasters fill 
us with alarm with reports of the impending struggle. 
H. G. Wells even goes so far as to inform us when we 
may expect it. There is a constant barrage of war 
talk. Newspapers, periodicals, and radio make it 
impossible for us to get away from the idea of 
war. 

These writers and talkers do the world grave 
harm. Their alarmist activities ought to be controlled 
or diminished, for what they are doing with their 
warnings is not to prevent war, but to make it pos- 
sible. They are insidiously conditioning every one of 
us psychologically for the next war. We hear so 
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often of its inevitability that we come to believe 
that war is the only possible solution to the present 
state of international affairs. 

Now, it would seem that a constructive program 
for the churches would involve an attempt to counter- 
act those forces which condition men for war. The 
churches should attempt realistically to condition 
men for peace, to create a forceful public opinion for 
peace. The churches should teach the realities of 
conflict—-that war is a bad business venture based on 
unsound economics; that war creates more problems 
than it solves. The churches should fight against the 
spread of news that makes for war; they should fight 
against the spread of malicious propaganda. Church 
people should be forewarned that “when war is de- 
clared truth is the first casualty.’”’ The church must 
become militant in its struggle for honesty and inter- 
national peace. 


Thus the problem of church and state may be 
viewed, not in its constitutional or legal relationship, 
but in its social. To speak hopefully, one may look 
for the church to be an ever more vital organization, 
and meaning something essential and necessary to its 
people. One may look for it to be a storehouse of 
true spirituality based, not upon outworn tradition, | 
but upon the realities of human relationships. Know- | 
ing, courageous, and adaptable, the church will then | 


find a genuine freedom. But the church will have to } 


struggle to hold this freedom, “for freedom,”’ to quote q 


Henry Nevinson, “‘is a thing that we have to conquer |} 


afresh for ourselves every day, like love; and we are 
always losing freedom, just as we are always losing | 
love, because after each victory we think we can settle 
down and enjoy it without further risk or struggle. 
If we would keep love or freedom we can never settle J 
down.” | 


Another Minister’s Wife Views the Oxford Group 


Louisa Spear Wilson 


xem LITTLE over a year ago I was a critic of the 
AK Al Oxford Group, and it was not until receiving 
) first-hand information that I became con- 
vineed of the value of the movement. 

There is no religious belief to which one sub- 
scribes. He simply becomes a more loyal member 
of the church to which he belongs. There is no or- 
ganization, and there are no dues. The only thing 
that makes a person a member of the group, or not, 
is the quality of his life. 

The members live by the four standards of ab- 
solute honesty, purity, unselfishness and love. They 
hold that anything is a sin which stands between a 
person and God or between a person and his fellow- 
men. I discovered that things I had considered as 
faults in myself, to be excused, my worry, fear, pro- 
crastination and forgetfulness, were really sins, be- 
cause they interfered with my maximum efficiency, 
and inconvenienced my friends. 

The idea of the group is to relinquish all past and 
present sins, according to the above definition; def- 
initely to make a break with anything in one’s life 
which does not measure up to the four standards of 
honesty, purity, unselfishness and love, and start living 
to the maximum under the guidance of God. 

This matter of guidance, to those who do not 
understand it, seems to be an intellectual stumbling 
block; but no longer when one does understand it as 
used by the group. If the great Power which is be- 
hind our universe has regard for such infinite detail 
that each snowflake has a wonderful geometric design 
different from every other snowflake, and if He has 
a beautiful plan for the growth and unfolding of a 
rosebud, it is almost inconceivable that He should 
have no plan for the life of an individual man, highest 
of all His creation. The difference is that the rosebud 
has no means by which it can walk about and soil 
its beauty, and no will power whereby it can refuse to 
grow in the beautiful way God intendedit should. But 
to man, God gave the great gifts of will and locomotion. 
A man, through acts of his own will, may choose to 
disregard the Creator’s beautiful plan for his life. 


When a man in quiet meditation asks the great 
Spirit of love and power which is all abroad in the 
universe and in the mind of man, what is the plan 
for his life which will bring about the greatest ef- 
ficiency and good to his fellowmen, he will receive 
guidance, as we say, for want of a better word, which 
will show him how great are the possibilities within 
his own self for high accomplishment. When one sits 
in this spirit, he will be actuated only by the finest 
and highest motives. If there is any doubt in his 
mind as to whether his own less fine self has entered 
into his meditations, he but tests them by the four 
absolute standards of honesty, purity, unselfishness 
and love, and discards anything which does not meas- 
ure up to them. 

I believe this is the discovery of a spiritual law, 
as gravity was the discovery of a physical law. Ifa 
person removes all the blocks of past or present sins 
or faults, he does receive direction and power from 
the all-powerful Spirit which is behind the universe 
and within his own soul. 

“Sharing” is sometimes criticized, as I criticized 
it before I knew how it was used in the group. A 
person making use of the valuable psychological dis- 
covery that the talking over of something in one’s 
past life with another removes remorse from his mind, 
finds one person whom he can trust completely, a 
woman going to a woman, a man to a man, and shares 
his life with that one person, asking God to remove 
entirely from his life all unworthiness. And group 
sharing is never on intimate terms, but only on the 
broad lines of one’s life having been changed, and of 
the resulting peace. 

Long before I became intimately acquainted 
with the Oxford Group, I felt that our civilization 
would go the way of Babylon and Egypt and Rome, 
if thinking people did not awaken to the seriousness of 
the present-day situation in time to save it; that as 
no previous civilization had ever yet been permanent, 
ours would not be, unless some gigantic movement for 
righteousness were speedily inaugurated. I believe 
the Oxford Group is that movement. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


MARRIAGE AND MORALS 


The New Morality. ByG.E. Newsom. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 319 pp. 
$1.75. 


The new morality, as advertised, means 
absolute sexual freedom for married men 
and women, and presumably the same for 
all those who dispense with this slender 
and elastic matrimonial band; not to speak 
of such gay youngsters as those who are 
untroubled by any morality, new or old, 
since they are liberated from the two fears 
of “‘hell-fire and pregnancy.’ The one 
serious offence against the new morality is 
any display, or even a twinge, of jealousy. 
The seventh commandment is not, ‘‘Thou 
shalt not commit adultery,” but, “Thou 
shalt not allow jealousy.”’ Faithfulness in 
the old sense, although often a mark of 
timidity, is not positively frowned upon. 
Let there be no interference with those 
who like that sort of thing. But to marry 
with any intention of being faithful is to 
fall short at the very start of a beautiful 
ideal; for, according to Bertrand Russell, 
“to close one’s mind in marriage against 
all approaches of love from elsewhere is to 
diminish receptivity and sympathy and 
the opportunities of valuable human con- 
tacts. It is to do violence to something 
which from the most idealistic standpoint is 
in itself desirable.” 

In view of this new ideal a certain 
clergyman has suggested that the anti- 
quated Christian marriage service should 
be immediately revised somewhat on these 
lines: 

“Wilt thou have this woman to thy 
wedded wife, to live together more or less, 
according to God’s ordinance (as revised 
in 1934), in the physical estate of matri- 
mony? Wilt thou love her, off and on, 
comfort her, honor her (excepting on oc- 
easions), and keep her in sickness and in 
health, not forsaking others as the manner 
of some is, so long as ye both shall live?’‘ 

Before this drastic revision takes place, 
however, we may get a good deal of new 
light on facts and theories. Mr. Newsom, 
who is Master of Selwyn College, Cam: 
bridge, has done a strong piece of work. 
In this book he has examined the biological, 
anthropological, and sociological state- 
ments contained in Bertrand Russell’s 
“Marriage and Morals,” and he has done 
this without any of the pious horror that 
paralyzes ability for argument. We have 
a straight and relentless attack in a field 
where scorners of the old morality have 
been curveting long enough, as if they had 
all science and hard sense on their side. 

Mr. Newsom takes firm ground when 
he asserts that the human value of the 
family is the criterion in this grave ques- 
tion. Sex detached from all social pur- 
pose becomes rotten with self-distrust. 


“It is one of the strangest ironies in the 
history of culture that the superstitious 
and the rationalistic ethics of sex are 
united in leading to a conclusion which 
means the demoralization and the de- 
valuation of sex. The one has depre- 
ciated the moral value of sex in favor of the 
superior claims of virginity. The other 
has had a like effect in denying to sex the 
dignity of a social purpose. And neither 
the one nor the other type of sexual ethic 
would, if its conclusion were pushed home 
in practice, lead to anything less than the 
demoralization and devaluation of the in- 
stitution of the family.” 

Conventions in marriage are rapidly 
changing, and some of these changes will 
be confirmed by the finer feelings and 
higher wisdom of men and women; but 
much of the so-called ‘“‘new morality’’ is 
only ancient muddle trying to conceal or 
excuse itself with new reasons; and these 
very reasons will be intellectually out-of- 
date on the day after tomorrow. It will 
be very disappointing to discover that one 
has suppressed a perfectly healthy impulse 
to fidelity because of what has proved to 
be a fallacious view of the sociology of 
insects, or that one has broken up a 
moderately happy American home, and 
built no happier one, because of a spurious 
valuation put upon the marriage customs 
of the Trobriand Islanders, none of whom 
knows who his father is. 

In reading any book which spurns 
monogamy, one cannot help wondering 
about the quality of the writer’s achieve- 
ment in his own personal relationships. 
Has it been so superior, so convincing? 
Has it given testimony to his competence 
to be a guide to the marriage lines of the 
future? Or is the book for the public a 
compensation to the author for some 
squalid personal mess? One cannot help 
wondering. After all, we do ask for per- 
sonal qualifications; and the defaulting 
banker is never the most impressive critic 
of financial institutions. 

Vivian T. Pomeroy. 


NEGRO AMERICANS, WHAT NOW? 


Negro Americans, What Now? By 
James Weldon Johnson. New York: The 
Viking Press. 108 pp. $1.25 cloth; 75 
cents paper. 

American Negroes, like other minority 
groups, have been unable to agree upon a 
technique for the eradication of their 
grievances that will command wide sup- 
port. This disagreement has recently 
been dramatized by the controversy be- 
tween Walter White, secretary of the Na- 
tional Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People, who advocates the com- 
plete integration of the Negro into Ameri- 


can life, and Dr. W. E. B. Du Bois, former 
editor of The Crisis, who recently pro- 
posed the utilization of segregation as 
a necessary evil to obtain economic se- 
curity. James Weldon Johnson, one of the 
most distinguished of colored ‘Elder 
Statesmen,” has attempted in this little 
book to settle the argument. 

He fails, however, to do so. He opposes 
segregation as an end, but he pleads for the 
greater development of three Negro in- 
stitutions, the church, the press, and the 
schools. Nor does he come to grips with 
concrete situations such as, for example, 
that in Dayton, Ohio, where segregated 
schools have resulted in more colored 
students and more colored teachers. 

On the other hand, his critique of some 
proposed techniques is a model of simplicity 
and clarity. A separate state, he says, is 
absurd. Communism, he points out, is 
impossible, because white workers prefer 
the satisfaction of seeing others more mis- 
erable than themselves. 

The way out, Dr. Johnson says, is the 
education of white people to look upon the 
Negro as something more than a clown 
and a criminal; the education of colored 
people to gain more self-respect; the use 
of the boycott if it proves effective; and 
the organization of a Greater Association 
for the Advancement of Colored People 
that will serve as a kind of Sanhedrin of all 
of the organizations seeking justice for the 
Negro. Dr. Johnson does not, unfor- 
tunately, analyze the implications of the 
new federal agencies which some colored 
observers consider the most potent factor 
at present in the life of the Negro. 

“Negro Americans, What Now?” states 
the plight of the Negro in terms to which 
only the ‘‘Red-baiters’”’ of the South will 
object. The answer is the intensification 
and the more intelligent direction of the 
same kind of fight that the Negro has been 
waging for the past twenty-five years. 

Rayford W. Logan. 


* Ox 


ADOREMUS 


Adoremus. Hymnbook of the Inter- 
national Association for Liberal Christianity 
and Religious Freedom. Nieuwb Greeht 27, 
Litrecht, Holland. Strasburg: Heitz and 
Company. 


The International Association has here 
compiled twenty-three hymns that can be 
sung by liberals in all lands. Two of them 
only have direct reference to Jesus. The 
rest are addressed to God. The hymns 
come from various sources, and the melody 
alone is given, the harmonization being left 
to the singer or director of music. Two 
are by modern composers, Rontgen and 
Walford Davies, the rest having the full 
flavor of age. Most of the hymns are in 
three languages. This is an excellent 
selection, forming an emotional basis of 
union amongst religious thinkers the 


world over. 
Miles Hanson, Jr. 
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THE NEED FOR APPRAISAL 
HE announcement on another page of this number 
of the final choice of those who are to constitute 
the Commission of Appraisal cannot fail to 
awaken confidence and arouse lively hopes. Members 
of the Nominating Committee are to be congratulated 
on the careful, deliberate way they have made their 
selections. Here are seven persons (and one to act 
in an advisory capacity), who, one and all, commend 
themselves to us for their open-mindedness, and 
their ability to keep in view the truer purposes and 
the real opportunities of our Fellowship of Churches. 
Some of these persons have had experience on similar 
commissions. All of them are known to be possessed 
of courage and vision. It is not too much to say that 
they will probably need both; and we have the feeling 
that they will exercise both. 

Evidently the Nominating Committee has had 
in mind the need of geographic representation; for we 
note one member from the Pacific Coast, one from the 
Middle West, three from Eastern states outside of 
New England, one from Connecticut, one from 
Western Massachusetts, and one from Greater Boston. 
Furthermore, we note that the Connecticut member is 
a Massachusetts man, the Mid-Westerner is a Boston 
man, and the Bostonian hails from Minnesota. While 
we may very properly surmise that the value of 
geographic representation is greatly over-emphasized, 
we can only rejoice that the dangers of a narrow out- 
look and a local interest are minimized to the vanish- 
ing point in so cosmopolitan a group. 

Especially must we approve of the appointment 
of two members who are not in our Fellowship at all. 
Their presence on the Commission gives promise that 
our opportunities will be envisaged in terms that are 
broader than those of a strictly denominational body. 
The more we can be reminded that we may be and 
ought to be one of the forces in the religious life of 
America, that to be a Unitarian is to be first of all a 
seeker and a servant of the truth whatever label it 
bears, the better will we live up to our own tradition. 


We extend to these friendly outsiders our sincere 
gratitude for their willingness to help. They have 
consented to serve because they assume that our mag- 
nanimity is no less than their own; and we shall try to 
justify that assumption. iP 
The vote of the American Unitarian Association, 
last May, to appoint such a commission implies no 
specific criticism of the policies and activities pursued 
by us in recent years. What it does imply is our dread 
lest habits of administrative policy should become | 
fixed; lest relatively trivial objectives should grow | 
sacrosanct through mere custom; lest the difference ] 
between what we are doing and what we ought to be | 
doing should widen insidiously into a chasm. | 
hard to keep perspectives true, and vision fresh. One | 
line in a hymn of Charles Wesley’s comes to mind: |} 
“Preserve me from my calling’s snare.” ; 
has its snare, even the calling of the American Uni- | | 
tarian Association. We do not know that we have | 
fallen into the snare. If we did, we would not trouble 
this Commission to appraise us and tell us about it; 
we would take matters into our own hands and get | 
out of the snare at once. But just because we are 
afraid we have fallen into the snare without knowing | 
it, we have most wisely asked this Commission to | 
take a dispassionate look at us, to size up our situa- 
tion, our resources, our present aims and preoccupa- 
tions, our real opportunities and obligations, with a | 
fresh eye, and tell us frankly what they see, and | 
advise us how to apply our time and strength and 
money in better and more truly profitable ways. We 
assure them of our grateful cooperation. 
Charles E. Park. 


* * 


GIVING THANKS—A HOLY FESTIVAL 


HE amazing thing about so many of our national 
festivals is that they once really meant some- 
thing. When you break through the hard cake 

of custom and strip off the mere formality with which 
time has encrusted them, you find yourself in contact | 
with warm and vital experience which so impressed 
those who first knew it that they decided to hold it in 
continual remembrance. 
Thanksgiving is such a festival. The gratitude of 
the early Pilgrims was, without doubt, a very sincere | 
and spontaneous thing. One wonders if the cele- 
bration will ever regain its pristine quality. Indeed, 
there will be cynics who will ask what, in the present — 
condition of the world, there is to be thankful for, 
and will foretell the doom of this “holy day.” . 

Such cynics are answered, of course, by history 
itself. Man has never been so lax in expressing grati- 
tude as when he was overwhelmed by good things, — 
and never has this “heart’s fragrance’’—as gratitude © 
has been so perfectly described—been so pronounced } 
as when calamity has impressed upon man the rare ; 
values of elemental and fundamental things. For 
many people today life has been shorn of almost all 
its non-essentials, and the effort of our nation has 
had to be directed principally to the maintenance of 
those basic things without which life could not be at 
all. While these are forthcoming, however much else 
may have gone, those who are at all sensitive of spirit 
will feel and express their profound thankfulness. 


It is J 


Every calling | 
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It is told of one wealthy man in England who had 
to serve a term of imprisonment for embezzlement, 
that while in prison he said he would pay a guinea a 
drop for a drink of water from the little stream that 
_| flowed through his own meadow. Perhaps the human 
‘| heart does get so calloused and indifferent to its riches 
that it is necessary at times for them to be taken away 
i that the true mood of appreciation may be born. Cer- 
tain it is that Thanksgiving should have a richer 
meaning at the present time than it has had for many 
years. The words of Ecclesiastes may well have been 
written for this very time. 

Give me neither poverty nor riches; 

Feed me with the food that is needful for me: 
Lest I be full, and deny thee, 

And say, Who is the Lord? 

Or lest I be poor, and steal, 

And use profanely the name of my God. 


Herbert Hitchen. 


THE SHOCK TROOPS OF LIBERALISM 


) OMMUNISM in Soviet Russia has developed a 

| highly disciplined body of “Shock Troops.’ 
Wherever the Communist plan is in danger of 
') breaking down, these troops are rushed in to build up 
| the system at its weakest point and to restore the 
broken morale. 

The Communists and extreme social radicals in 

} America have not been slow in adopting this tech- 
if) nique for uses of propaganda. Wherever there is labor 
# trouble or racial strife, they have rushed in and en- 
| deavored to provide leadership, persuading the 
| downtrodden and the oppressed that they are more 
| deeply concerned for their welfare than is any other 
4 group in America. Those of us looking on from the 
_ outside understand that this is clever strategy in the 
| program of radical propaganda. Communist leader- 
@® ship of the League against War and Fascism is a telling 

/ illustration of this strategy. While the League is not 
) essentially Communistic, by implication and by leader- 
@ ship it has been chiefly so in reality. It is endeavoring 
¥ by every device in its power to turn the popular wave 
4 of pacifism to purposes of Communist propaganda. 
_ These radical shock troopers in America are attacking 
i our system at its weakest points and introducing 
where our people are most susceptible their revolution- 
| ary philosophy and their economic interpretation 
of history. 

Those of us who are convinced that our philosophy 

} is much sounder, and our motives much purer, have 
} lessons to learn from these social radicals. Their 

practical interest in the downtrodden and the op- 
| pressed, whatever their motive, is a sharp rebuke 
/ to our high-sounding, but often ineffective, idealism. 
! They show that they mean business; we seem content 
) with generalizations. 
If our position is so much sounder, if our interest 
fin the downtrodden and the oppressed is so much 
more genuine, do we not owe it to our position and to 
our fellowmen everywhere to develop shock troops 
/ of liberalism, to rush in wherever liberal democracy 
} is breaking down, and to provide a more intelligent 
/ and a more realistic leadership at each danger-point 
) than we have yet shown signs of doing? 
Some of our churches have provided such shock 


troops where educational budgets were menaced, 
where cultural institutions were crumbling, and this 
is indeed an essential function of our fellowship; but we 
need more realistic and more forthright leadership in 
those situations involving the welfare of the forgotten 
man—whether he be alien, Negro, or one of the vast 
army of the unemployed. Channing conceived of the 
rise of the laboring class as the master movement of 
his age, and thought of his church as leading this 
movement. Surely Unitarianism must not become 
too genteel to fulfill his faith. 

Would not the morale and the purpose of our 
liberal churches be strengthened and our fellowship 
made more real if each church should organize its 
laymen and its laywomen, particularly its young 
people, as the shock troops of liberal democracy? 

Leslie T. Pennington. 


GOD IS NOT DEAD 


E try to be patient and respectful with the men 

who by voice and pen are telling us that our 

God does not exist, and in fact never has 

existed, that men as great as John Dewey say so and 

that therefore it must be true, that it is better for the 

world that this is so, and that, in fact, the slowly 

emerging ideals of the race more than fill the place of 

God and are much more religious than any religion 
with God in it. 

It is belittling to great subjects to argue much 
about them. It is sinking to a low level in this par- 
ticular issue to say “‘the statements are not so,” as if 
one were saying, ““You’re another.’”’ But we must not 
permit silence to be construed as lack of confidence. 

The assumption is childish that all people who 
have real religious faith in God as more than man, or 
the sum total of humanity, in God as purpose and love 
back of the universe and of the race, are lacking in in- 
tellectual power. Some who have this faith are so 
lacking, but so are some who question the faith. In 
fact, with men like John Dewey there travel many 
little men who like to make a sensation, and do not 
know how except to throw stones at window lights. 

There is no proof of God that will satisfy those 
who deny Him, but there is witness to Him for those 
who are willing to act as if He existed and throw them- 
selves boldly on to the waves of His boundless ocean of 
existence. Enough people find that the waves of ex- 
perience hold them up to make them absolutely sure 
of the Power that is there, and not all of these people 
are fools. 

We do not believe that emerging ideals that may 
be shriveled in a final world cataclysm are much the 
same thing religiously as a God who holds the world 
and holds us in the hollow of His almighty hand. 

We do not believe that cosmic accident is of the 
same color and quality as Divine Purpose. 

We can not think of unaided struggle as being on 
the same level as the Everlasting Arms. 

We do not wish to be bumptious. We freely 
admit our doubts and our fears. But nobody in our 
presence is going to get away with the proposition that 
the best brains and heart on this earth are on the side 


of unbelief. 
John van Schaick, Jr. 
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Children’s Mission Makes Heart Disease Survey 


Over ninety percent of the children in 
the care of the Children’s Mission to Chil- 
dren during the past few years have been 
sent to the Mission by hospitals. Many of 
these children are suffering from some form 
of heart trouble, for which the best form of 
convalescent care is, as yet, unknown. 

In an effort to determine just what care 
should be taken in these cases, and just 
what may be done to prevent the recur- 
rence of this disease, the Mission is now 
undertaking a study, in cooperation with 
the Massachusetts General Hospital, of 
special cardiac cases over a period of years. 
It is hoped that the survey will not only 
help those already afflicted to regain their 
health, but will also secure authentic data 
that will be of assistance to physicians in 
battling the future spread of the ailment. 

It is a far cry from this latest move of the 
Children’s Mission to Children to the day 
in 1849 when Fannie Merrill, walking home 
from the Bulfinch Place Church in Boston, 
Mass., with her father, was moved to say: 
“Father, why can’t we in our Sunday 
school do something for children?” 

Each Sunday on her way to and from 
church Fannie had had to pass through 
slum streets where forlorn and neglected 
children were playing. Poverty and 
squalor dwelt side by side with wealth and 
culture in the city, and no care was pro- 
vided for dependent children except in 
almshouse or jail. 

Fannie’s question found a ready re- 
sponse in her father’s heart, and he set to 
work forthwith, with the result that a 
group was soon formed in her Sunday 
school that would make her wish a fact: 
The Children’s Mission to Destitute Chil- 
dren. Starting in a small way, the Mission 
had a two-fold purpose: to help needy 
children, and to inculcate in children a 
spirit of active benevolence toward those 
less fortunate. During the first year of 
its existence the Mission raised $500, most 
of which came from eleven Sunday schools. 
A missionary was employed to gather 
groups of slum children into a Sunday 
school. Sewing classes and a boys’ club 
were organized, and steps were taken to 
remove children from homes where “‘drunk- 
enness and vice prevailed.” 

Very early the board of managers 
realized that preventive measures were 
more important than palliative ones, and 
the plan of finding foster homes in the 
country for many children was put into 
effect. In the seventeenth year of the 
Mission’s existence 2,410 children had 
been placed in foster homes since the in- 
ception of the organization. In this same 
year the cornerstone was laid for the Mis- 
sion’s temporary home on Tremont Street, 
$55,000 having been raised for this building 
through the Unitarian Fellowship. 

Along with other social welfare organiza- 
tions the Chlidren’s Mission has passed 
through evolutionary stages in social work. 


First came the benevolent era, in which 
efforts were made to relieve the suffering 
of the poor, then the reformation era, in 
which attention was turned to the reform- 
ing of people. Now social work has en- 
tered upon a scientific era, in which the aim 
is to gain an understanding of causes and 
to add to knowledge of human behavior 
so that people may be helped to help 
themselves. 

The bricks that have been laid through 
the years have built a firm foundation from 
which the Children’s Mission to Children 
may reach a little farther upward toward 
the light of knowledge and understanding. 
Though it may have evolved from kindly 
benevolence to sober, scientific realism, still 


Fannie Merrill 


its torch is alight with the same spark that 
kindled it, and its flame burns brightly as 
ever in the interest of the child who needs 
protection and care. 

The idea which was born in 1849 in the 
mind and heart of Fannie Merrill will re- 
main strong and true as long as the need 
exists. 

Elizabeth E. Bissell. 
BIRTHDAY PARTY 


The eighty-fifth birthday of the Chil- 
dren’s Mission to Children will be cele- 
brated at 20 Ashburton Place, Boston, 
Mass., December 8, at three o’clock. 

All ministers, their assistants and parish 
workers are cordially invited to attend. 

* * 


PERSONALS 


Mrs. Abby M. Richardson of Milford, 
N. H., celebrated her ninetieth birthday 
November 7. She greeted eighty-five 
friends and relatives at an informal recep- 
tion. Mrs. Richardson enjoys reading, 
and takes an active interest in current 
affairs. 

Rev. William A. Constable, who, with 
his wife, Rev. Wilma L. Constable, is con- 
ducting a joint ministry at the First 
Unitarian Church, Vancouver, B. Cx. 
Canada, is lecturing each Tuesday evening 
on modern drama at the Harradine College. 


Beginning in Stockton 


League institute season opens, adding 
to already full program 


The 1933-1934 season of the institutes | 
and preaching missions of the Unitarian | 


Laymen’s League will open on the Pacific 
Coast, at the First Unitarian Church in 
Stockton, Calif., where Rev. Clarence M. 
Vickland is the minister. The dates are 
December 2-9. 
founder of the Mission Brotherhood, who 
was recently settled as minister of the 
First Unitarian Church in Berkeley, Calif., 
will give seven evening addresses, con- 


duct question periods at each meeting, | 
and hold himself in readiness to advise | 


individually with anyone on personal re- 
ligious problems. The distribution of 


literature on liberal religion will reinforce | 


the message of the institute, and radio and 
newspaper advertising, and reports of the 
addresses in the local newspapers, will 


reach thousands who will not enter the | 


church door. A question box will be 
set up in the church for the convenience of 


those who wish to write questions for the | 


institute speaker to answer. 


The final night at Stockton will be the 


opening night for a similar series at Read- 


ing, Pa., in the Universalist Church of 
Rey. William J. Arms is the 
minister of this church. Addresses will be | 


Our Father. 


given by Dr. George Cross Baner, minister 
of the First Universalist Church in Akron, 
Ohio, and president of the Ohio Univer- 


salist Convention, who preached for one | 


of the Mission Brotherhood missions in 
North Carolina last January. 

Late in January another institute will be 
held in the First Unitarian Church of 
Louisville, Ky., which has a tradition of 
many years’ standing for employing mis- 
sions and other well-organized endeavors 
for winning new friends to the liberal 
cause and the local church. Here Dr. 
Maxwell Savage, zealous and enterprising 
minister of the First Unitarian Church in 
Worcester, Mass., will be the preacher. 

The League pledges itself tentatively to 
arrange institutes or missions for other 
parishes that desire them. But the de- 
velopment of the new field-volunteer 
service, local reorganization of several 
League chapters and revivals of lay activity 
in other parishes, the spread of interest in 
the “New Partnership” plan, together 
with the continuance of established proj- 
ects—ali these have put an unprecedented 
burden of work on League headquarters. 
The League is consequently “going slow’ 
in accepting new commitments until in- 
creased financial support from members, 
with consequent ability to employ addi- 
tiona! assistance in its work, is assured. 


Ee 


Chicago, Ill—The Young People’s 
Religious Union of the Church of the 
Brotherhood is opening the church school 
and supplying two teachers for it from the 
young people’s group. 


Dr. Horace Westwood, | 
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MODERN PARALLELS TO 
OLD TESTAMENT SEEN BY 
REV. FREDERICK M. ELIOT 


For a fall series of sermons Rev. Fred- 
erick M. Eliot, minister of Unity Church, 
St. Paul, Minn., has prepared talks on 
dramatic scenes of the Old Testament, 
and their modern counterparts. In de- 
veloping his theme Mr. Eliot will speak 
on the following subjects: 

“Cain and Abel”—What happens when 
two men, representing different stages in 
human development, come into conflict. 

“The Tower of Babel’—What happens 
when men dream impossible dreams, and 
attempt to realize them. 

“The Golden Calf’—What happens 
when a disheartened people finds a brilliant, 
unscrupulous leader. 

“David and Absalom’”—What happens 
when a father lets affection blind him to 
the truth about his son. 

“Elijah on Mount Carmel’’—What hap- 
pens when a sophisticated ruling class re- 
jects the basic moral law. 

“Belshazzar’s Feast’”—What happens 
when a civilization based upon force is 
brought to the bar of judgment. 

kA x 


CONGREGATIONALISTS HONOR 
REV. WILLIAM SAFFORD JONES 


Rey. William Safford Jones, minister of 
the South Parish in Porstmouth, N. H., 
has been elected moderator for the coming 
year of the Piscataqua Association of 
Ministers (Congregational-Christian), or- 
ganized in 1778, of which he is the only 
Unitarian member. Six years ago he was 
elected to membership because in the days 
before the Trinitarian-Unitarian contro- 
versy in the Congregational churches the 
minister of the South Church was in the 
fellowship of the Association. This elec- 
tion to the moderatorship is significant, 
because more than a century ago Mr. 
Jones’s predecessor, Dr. Nathan Parker, 
was dropped from membership on account 
of his liberal theology. 

* * 


NEW YORK NEWS NOTES 


The Metropolitan Conference, with the 
aid of the American Unitarian Association, 
is maintaining a headquarters at All Souls’ 
Church, Manhattan, with Mrs. Louise 
Anderson in charge. The office is open 
from nine to one, and is equipped to do 
mailing, multigraphing, and mimeograph- 
ing for the churches of the vicinity. 

The directors of the Metropolitan Con- 
ference at their October meeting discussed 
among other things the difficulty parents 
have in getting their children to go to the 
church school. At the November 11th 
meeting Mrs. Sophia L. Fahs of the Union 
Theological Seminary took up this subject, 
speaking on ‘How to Interest Children in 
the Church School.” 

The new officers of the Liberal Ministers 
Club are Dr. John Howland Lathrop of 
Brooklyn, president, and Rev. Thomas 
Wright of Cresskill, N. J., a Congrega- 


tionalist, secretary. The first meeting in 
November was addressed by Miss Mary W. 
Dawson, an industrial economist from the 
United States Department of Labor, who 
led an informal discussion of the N. R. A. 
This club includes in its membership 
Unitarians, Congregationalists, Jews, Epis- 
copalians, Ethical Culturists, and Metho- 
dists, as well as some who are independents. 

The New York League of Unitarian 
Women, under the presidency of Mrs. 
David R. Rodger of Hollis, has held a 
program meeting devoted to religious edu- 
cation, with Mrs. William Klaber of Mont- 
clair leading the discussion. The annual 
dinner of the League was held in Novem- 
ber, an occasion which called out a large 
attendance. 

The October meeting of the Church 
School Union was addressed by Miss Ger- 
trude H. Taft, of the Department of Re- 
ligious Education of the A. U. A., who 
spoke on the St. Paul Plan as developed 
by Rev. Frederick M. Eliot of St. Paul, 
Minn. Mrs. William Klaber of Montclair, 
N. J., is the president of the Union. 

* * 
SOCIAL PROGRAM OBJECT 
OF MADISON FORUM GROUP 


The first meeting of the Unity Forum, 
organized in Madison, Wis., as a non- 
sectarian group dedicated to discovering a 
technique whereby religious organizations 
can correct present and future social ills, 
was held November 11 in the Unitarian 
parish house. 

The need of help from religious organi- 
zations for maladjusted individuals was 
the subject under discussion, and Dr. 
Albert E. Croft, president of the forum, 
and Mrs. A. F. Menges, chief of the 
women’s division of the Wisconsin em- 
ployment service, were the leaders. 

At its meetings to be held each week it 
will be the policy of the forum to “get 
away from the metaphysical preachments 
into the realm of applied religion based on 
the findings of social science.’”’ The ma- 
terial, social, and cultural forces that have 
so completely disorganized the system of 
the present social order, and that have pre- 
sented baffling problems to the religious 
world, will be studied with the object of 


the formation of a definite social program. 
* * 


CIVIL LIBERTIES CONFERENCE 


Methods of uniting all available forces 
in support of measures in Congress and by 
the Administration directed against re- 
pressive parties relating to the rights of 
labor, censorship of radio, press, and 
moving pictures, the rights of farmers, the 
rights of Negroes, and the rights of minor- 
ity peoples, are to be topics under discus- 
sion at the conference to be held in Wash- 
ington, D. C., December 8 and 9, on “Civil 
Liberties Under the New Deal.” 

The conference, which is the first of its 
kind to be called, is to be held under the 
auspices of the American Civil Liberties 
Union and cooperating organizations. 


SOCIAL ACTION IS SUBJECT 
OF CHANNING CONFERENCE 


The semi-annual meeting of the Chan- 
ning Conference of Unitarian Churches 
was held jointly with the Channing Fed- 
eration of the Young People’s Religious 
Union, Sunday, October 28, in the First 
Congregational Church of Providence, 
R. I. One hundred and_ seventy-five 
representatives of twelve churches were 
present. 

The program of the day, arranged by the 
minister of the church, Rev. Robert H. 
Schacht, Jr., with the cooperation of the 
officers of the conference and the help of 
Dr. Robert C. Dexter, secretary of the 
Department of Social Relations of the 
American Unitarian Association, opened 
with a devotional service conducted by 
Mr. Schacht. The first speaker was Dr. 
Dexter, who outlined the plan of the meet- 
ing called for the purpose of discussion of 
various phases of social action. Instead 
of hearing set addresses, those present 
divided into seven round-table groups for 
the consideration of different topics under 
leaders. 

Dr. Dexter led the discussion of the 
topic ‘‘War and Peace.’ Professor George 
E. Brown of the economics department of 
Brown University was the leader on 
‘Economic Affairs.’ Rev. Richard I. 
McKinney, minister of the Pond Street 
Baptist Church of Providence, led the 
study of ‘‘Race Relations.” “Family and 
Sex Relations” were studied at the table 
at which Mrs. Robert C. Dexter was 
leader, and ‘“‘Crime and the Penal System”’’ 
were considered under the leadership of 
Donald C. North, director of the Bureau 
of Probation, Parole, and Criminal Sta- 
tistics of Rhode Island. One group took 
up the subject of “Social Service,’ led by 
Clarence A. Pretzer, general secretary of 
the Family Welfare Society of Providence; 
while another studied “‘Education,” led by 
William H. Eddy, Deputy Superintendent 
of Schools of Providence. 

Before the meeting there had been some 
fears expressed that some groups might be 
very small and others overcrowded. Ap- 
parently interest was pretty evenly divided 
among these subjects and all the leaders 
had worthwhile groups. It was to be 
noted that the interest in the topics dis- 
cussed was keen, and it was indicative of 
what might take place if more time for 
extended study had been available. 

In the evening the president of the con- 
ference, Russell E. Jenkins of Taunton, 
Mass., presided. A summary was made 
of the round-table findings. 

The conference was invited to meet in 
New Bedford, Mass., in April. 

Perhaps the most pertinent comment 
made on the meeting jwas this: “After this 
discussion of the topics which concern so 
vitally the present-day situation, are we 
really going to take any social action in 
our churches?” 

George L. Thompson. 
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PORTRAIT OF FIRST PASTOR 


GIVEN SAN DIEGO CHURCH 

The First Unitarian Church of San 
Diego, Calif., has recently received a por- 
trait of its first minister, Rev. David 
Cronyn, who preached there from 1876 
to 1886, and who is remembered by two 
present members of the congregation, 
Mrs. Loleta L. Rowan and John Ham- 
mond, who were children at the time of his 
pastorate. The portrait was presented to 
the church by a daughter of Mr. Cronyn, 
Mrs. S. C. Holt, whose husband is pastor 
of the Unitarian church at Walpole, N. H. 

E. Reader. 


STONELEIGH-PROSPECT HILL 


The educational committee of the board 
of trustees which arranges for the free art 
and music activities as provided by the 
Elijah Coleman Foundation, is cooperating 
with the principals, Miss Cressler and Miss 
Sumner, to increase the cultural oppor- 
tunities in these two departments. 

A series of six illustrated lectures on the 
art of the Italian Renaissance will be given 
at intervals during the late autumn and the 
winter term. The first one was given in 
Coleman Hall at the school, November 17. 

In the department of music a series of 
five programs is being given, the first of 
which was a musicale by Virginia Carolina 
Ruffin, Sunday evening, November 25. 
This series will cover musical history from 
the sixteenth century to the present day 
through the literature of the piano, and 
should be of value and delight to students 
of art and literature as well as to musicians. 
All of the lectures and musicales are open 
to the public. 

The student activities association has 
been organized as follows: president, Mar- 
garet Atwater Olds of Great Neck, Long 
Island, N. Y.; secretary, Bettina Inness 
Greenley of York Village, Me.; directors of 
sports, Evelyn Macon Talcott of New 
Rochelle, N. Y., and Betty Pratt of Fre- 
donia, Kans. 

* * 


PROCTOR ACADEMY NOTES 


At a recent assembly Rev. John T. 
Dallas, Bishop of the Episcopal] Diocese of 
New Hampshire, addressed the school, his 
subject being “The Quality of Life.” 

The visiting minister for November 

was Rev. Owen Whitman Hames of Spring- 
field, Mass. He preached a powerful 
Armistice Day sermon on ‘‘The Unlearned 
Lesson.” This was an evening service at- 
tended not only by the school but by 
townspeople and friends. Following the 
service Mr. Hames conferred with several 
boys in Headmaster Wetherell’s house 
regarding peace and its possibilities. The 
next special preaching service will be 
December 2, when Dr. Vivian T. Pomeroy 
of Milton, Mass., will be the minister. 
i Rev. Robert Dale Richardson of Laco- 
nia, N. H., addressed the school assembly 
November 14. 

November 15 Chester A. Howland gave 


a lecture, illustrated by movies, at the 
school following the monthly church sup- 
per. Mr. Howland’s subject was ‘“‘The 
Blubber Hunters.’”’ He showed some very 
interesting pictures of whaling in old New 
Bedford, Mass. This lecture was given 
under the auspices of the Proctor Academy 
Activities Fund. 
* * 

FAIRHAVEN CHURCH SCHOOL 

OVER TWO HUNDRED STRONG 


Although the town of Fairhaven, 
Mass., has a total population of only 
11,000, served by five Protestant and two 
Roman Catholic churches, the Unitarian 
Society has a church school of 217 mem- 
bers. The superintendent is Roswell 
Dunham, whose outstanding ability as a 
leader both of children and of teachers is 
largely responsible for the sustained suc- 
cess and steady growth of the school. 

The average attendance for this year 
has been 188, with all departments sharing 
equally in the credit due for the attain- 
ment of this high percentage. The senior 
boys’ class of twenty-one members, and 
the senior girls’ class of twenty-six, includ- 
ing boys and girls of fifteen and sixteen 
years of age, form an integral part of the 
school, although their members are at an 
age that is especially difficult to attract 
and hold to a church organization. 

While there can be no doubt that the 
beautiful memorial church and parish 
house of the Fairhaven society may have 
much to do with the attracting of the 
school’s members, it is obviously the 
school’s own spirit that holds them 
through the years from kindergarten to 
the senior classes. 

Mary E. Bradford. 
* 


2 
Y. P. R. U. NEWS OUT 


The first issue of the current volume 
of the Y. P. R. U. News, which appeared 
this month, is given over, in accordance 
with traditional custom, to program sug- 
gestions tried and found to be successful 
by Young People’s Religious Union groups 
in all parts of the continent. The six-page 
paper, attractively planographed, is laid 
out in outline form in order to include as 
many suggestions as possible on any topic 
on which a local group might conceivably 
need guidance. 

* * 


KILBY PAGE SMITH 


Funeral services were held at the First 
Parish in Waltham, Mass., November 138, 
for Kilby Page Smith, chairman of the 
parish committee of the church, who died 
November 10 after a brief illness. 

Mr. Smith, who was born in Waltham 
in 1875, was a graduate of Tufts College. 
He leaves his widow, Mrs. Alice M. Smith; 
four daughters, the Misses Nancy, Sara, 
and Priscilla Smith and Mrs. Constance 
S. Whitman; a son, Kilby Page Smith, Jr., 
all of Waltham; and two brothers, Thomas 
P. Smith of Hingham, Mass., and Lewis 
Smith of New York, N. Y. 


CHURCH NOTES 


Brooklyn, N. Y.—At the annual meet- 
ing of the congregation of the Church of 
the Saviour, held October 25, officers 
were elected as follows: chairman of the 
board of deacons, H. Theodore Lind; 
treasurer, Edwin F. Hudson; clerk, Mrs. 
H. Theodore Lind; and deacons, Mrs. 
Edward Watts, Frank Lee, William Bop- 
pert, and Edward Watts. 

Hingham, Mass.—The First Parish 
Forum, which meets on the first and third 


Sunday evenings as a public platform for 


the discussion of social and other problems, 
will consider ““What Are the Benefits and 


Dangers of ‘Regimentation’ in America?” | 


and ‘“‘When Have Workmen the Right to 


Strike?” at the meetings in December. | 


Subjects announced for January are 


“What Are the Possibilities for Disarma- | 


ment?” and “Can America Free Itself of 
Unemployment?” 


Lawrence, Mass.—The Young People’s | 


Religious Union of the Lawrence Unitarian 


Society has been reorganized, the first | 
meeting of the new society being held | 


October 21. 


Lowell, Mass.—The Theater Guild of | 
All Souls’ Church presented John Drink- | 


water’s “‘Bird in Hand,’’ November 27 
and 28. 

Minneapolis, Minn.—A series of “‘In- 
ternational Teas’”’ is being given by the 
Women’s Alliance of the First Unitarian 
Society. Holland was the subject of the 
tea October 14, when Dutch music, folk 
dances, and exhibits were presented. ; 

Moline, Ill.—Dr. Charles E. Snyder, 
minister of the Unitarian church of Daven- | 
port, Iowa, conducted the services in the | 
First Unitarian Church of Moline, Sunday, 
October 21. 


Plainfield, N. J.—Rev. Alson H. Rob- 


inson observed the fifteenth anniversary — 
of his ministry at the First Unitarian So- 
ciety during October. ; 

San Diego, Calif.—Every person on 
the mailing list of the First Unitarian 
Church of San Diego was called upon by ~ 
one of a group of forty volunteer visitors — 


during Fellowship Week, observed during 


October. ; 
San Francisco, Calif.— A union 
Thanksgiving service with the congrega- 
tion of Temple Eminanu-El will be held 
in the temple November 29, by members, 
of the First Unitarian Society. Dr. Caleb 
S. 8. Dutton will preach the sermon. 
Santa Monica, Calif.—Dr. George F. 
Patterson, administrative vice-president of 
the American Unitarian Association, con- 
ducted the services at All Souls’ Church of 
Santa Monica, Sunday, November 18. 


Syracuse, N. Y.—A new high record | 
for attendance in the church school was | 


established October 21, at May Memorial 
Church. 


Worcester, Mass.—Ten children were | 
christened by Dr. Maxwell Savage at the 


service of the First Unitarian Church, 
Sunday, October 28. 


| 
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CLAYTON BOWEN SCHOLARSHIP 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

On October 17 Dr. Clayton R. Bowen, 
professor of New Testament Interpretation, 
died quietly in London, England. ‘The 
news came as a blow to his friends and the 
School. 

In order to perpetuate something of his 
highly scholarly inspiration and to create 
some living memorial to his name, the 
student body now at the Meadville Theo- 
logical School immediately expressed a de- 
sire to establish a scholarship to be known 
as the Clayton Raymond Bowen Scholar- 
ship. This scholarship to be awarded by 
the faculty to a student specializing in the 
New Testament field, and who by his 
scholarship and contribution in that de- 
partment shows himself worthy of such 
award. 

To create such a scholarship in memory 
of Dr. Bowen is indeed an ambitious un- 
dertaking. To be truly representative, of 
course, such a fund cannot be established 
without both the enthusiastic financial 
and moral support of all his friends. The 
Meadville Student Body makes a special 
appeal to all those who would participate 
in this memorial. 

Checks should be made payable to the 
Meadville Theological School and for- 
warded to H. L. S. Borgford, treasurer of 
the fund, Meadville House, 5659 Woodlawn 
Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 

H.L.S. Borgford. 

Chicago, Ill. 


* * 


““GREAT COMPANIONS” 


To the Edito. if The Christian Register: 

On a recent Sunday we had a full church 
in Memphis to hear Dr. Hamilton Holt of 
Rollins College give a magnificent address 
on World Peace, urging American member- 
ship in the World Court and the League of 
Nations as the one program that has a 
chance of eliminating international war- 
fare. 

I was particularly pleased to have 
two people indicate an appreciation of the 
service of worship as well as the address. 
One fine old gentleman went up to Dr. 
Holt after the service and said, “Sir, you 
are one man who has found his work.” It 
just happened that I had chosen the lesson 
from Carlyle’s ‘Past and Present,”’ the ex- 
cerpt being printed in the invaluable 
“Great Companions” issued by our own 
Beacon Press. The reference was unmis- 
takably to the lesson which was that 
classic passage ‘Find thy work and do 
ab. 

The next day came a telephone message 
from a woman who had never attended our 
church before. After telling me how much 
she had enjoyed the address she asked for 
the name of the book from which I had 
taken ‘‘that inspiring lesson.” 

John Clarence Petrie. 


Memphis, Tenn. 


DATE CHOSEN FOR A. U. A. 


| 


1935 GENERAL CONFERENCE | 


The committee elected at Philadelphia, 


Pa., in October, 1931, to make arrange- | 


ments for the next General Conference of | 


the American Unitarian Association, has 
fixed the dates for these meetings as Oc- 
tober 28-31, 1985, and the place as Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, with headquarters at the 
Hotel Netherland-Plaza. The confer- 
ence will open Monday evening, October 
28, with the conference sermon, and will 
continue through the next two and a half 


days with a series of round-table confer- | 


ences and platform meetings. Sugges- 
tions as to speakers and the arrangement 
of the program itself will be welcome and 


may be sent to any member of the com- | 


mittee or to the secretary. The committee 
consists of Rev. Ernest Caldecott of Los 
Angeles, Calif., chairman; Mrs. Frank B. 


Frederick of Milton, Mass., Rev. Julius F. | 


Krolfifer, minister of St. John’s Unitarian 
Church, Cincinnati, Rev. John Malick, 
minister of the First Unitarian Congrega- 
tional Church of Cincinnati, Mrs. John B. 
Nash of New York, N. Y., Dr. Augustus P. 
Reccord of Detroit, Mich., and George G. 
Davis, secretary, 25 Beacon Street, Bos- 


ton, Mass. 
* x 


Cambridge, Mass.—Two letters writ- | 


ten by members of the church school of 
the First Church in November, 1918, and 
inscribed “To be read Armistice Day, 
1928,’ were discovered this fall and were 
read at the opening service of the school 
on Armistice Day this year. Dr. Augustus 


P. Reccord, minister of the Church of | 


Our Father, Detroit, Mich., conducted the 
Armistice Day church service. His sermon 
subject was “The Healing of Nations.” 


% K 


CONTRIBUTORS 

Herbert Hitchen is minister of the Uni- 
tarian church in West Newton, Mass. 

Charles E. Park is minister of the First 
Church in Boston, Mass. 

Leslie T. Pennington is minister of the 
First Unitarian Society in Ithaca, N. Y. 

C. Gordon Post is instructor in the De- 
partment of Political Science, Vassar 
College. 

John van Schaick, Jr., is editor of 
The Christian Leader. 

Louisa Spear Wilson is the wife of Rev. 
Arthur E. Wilson of Fall River, Mass. 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


Will find the following hotel worthy of patronage. 
It renders excellent service and provides a 
pleasant atmosphere for its guests 


Reserve Your Rooms in Advance 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 
Beacon Street, Boston 
Next to State House 
Rooms with running water $2.00 up. 
Rooms with bath $3.00 up. 


735 


Stoneleigh-Prospect Hill 
School for Girls -:- Greenfield, Mass. 


Beautiful buildings, fire-proof construction. 
A school with an aimosphere. The broad 


| curriculum includes college preparation and 


two-year advanced course, with exceptional 
equipment for Music, Art, Mensendieck, 
and Physical Training. Address the Co- 
Principals, Isabel B. Cressler, Caroline L. 
Sumner. Trustees must be approved by 
the 


American Unitarian Association 


Church Announcements 

BOSTON, MASS.—King’s Chapel (1686). School 
and Tremont Streets. Rev. Palfrey Perkins, minis- 
ter. Chorus of mien’s voices, Raymond C. Robinson, 
organist and choirmaster. 11 a. m. Morning 
prayer with sermon by the minister. 12.15 p.m. Holy 
Communion. 

Weekday services, 12 noon. Monday, Organ 
recital by Mr. Robinson; December 4 to 7, Rev. 
Prof. Herbert H. Farmer, Hartford Seminary Foun- 
dation, Hartford, Conn. 


NEW YORK—BORO. OF BROOKLYN—Church 
of the Saviour. Pierrepont Street and Monroe 
Place. (First Brooklyr stop on all downtown sub- 
way trains, five minutes from Wall Street.) John 
Howland Lathrop, D. D., Edward Jay Manning, 
ministers. Services at 11 a.m. and 7.30 p.m. 


Radio Announcements 


The following services will be broadcast 
the coming week: 


Chicago, Ill., Dr. Preston Bradley, Sun- 
day, 11 a. m., Station WJJD, 1130 kilo- 
cycles. 


Dayton, Ohio, Rev. H. Lee Jones, Sun- 
day, 6.30 p. m., and Tuesday, 9.30 a. m., 
Station WSMK, 1380 kilocycles. 


Eugene, Ore., Sunday, 2 p. m., Station 
KORE, 1420 kilocycles. 


Hartford, Conn., First Unitarian Church, 
Rey. Charles Graves, Sunday, 11 a. m., 
Station WDRC, 1380 kilocycles. 

New Bedford, Mass., First Congrega- 
tional Church, Dr. E. Stanton Hodgin, 
Sunday, 11 a. m., Station WNBH, 1310 
kilocycles. 


Santa Barbara, Calif., Dr. Berkeley B. 
Blake, Friday, 7.30 a. m., Station KDB, 
1500 kilocycles. 


San Jose, Calif., First Unitarian Church, 
Rey. Ben F. Wilson, Thursday, 4.45 p. m., 
Station KQW, 1010 kilocycles. 


Waterbury, Vt., Rev. Lewis W. San- 
ford, Thursday, 10 a. m., Station WDEV, 
550 kilocycles. . . . Rev. Dayton T. Yo- 
der, Monday and Saturday, 10 a. m., 
Station WDEYV, 550 kilocycles. 


Account must be taken of the differences 
in standard time. 


WHEN SENDING CHANGE 
of address 
Send New and Old One and allow 
8 to 10 days notice 
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Pleasantries 


After an immense amount of trouble, the 
vicar of a country parish succeeded in 
reconciling two old women who had been 
quarreling for years. He even induced 
them to meet under the vicarage roof. 

In his drawing-room they shook hands, 
After an embarrassed silence one of them 
said: 

“Well, Mrs. Tyler, I wish you all you 
wishes me.” 


‘An’ who’s saying nasty things now?” 


snapped Mrs. Tyler.—Pearson’s Weekly 
(London). 
* * 

“But, my dear,’ bleated the poor little 
henpecked husband, “‘you’ve been talking 
for half an hour, and I haven’t said a 
word.” 

“No,” snapped his wife, “you haven’t 
said anything, but you’ve been listening 
in a most aggravating manner, and I’m not 
going to stand for it.’’—Border Ciltes Star. 


* * 


“Mr. Dempster was known for his fine | 


character for five years, while minister of 
a local church; but, he has since moved to 
San Francisco and has entered politics. 
He will speak to us this evening on the 
way out.” (From introduction of home- 
town candidate for Governor.)—C. M.V. 
* * 

Farmer: ‘An’ how’s Lawyer Jones do- 
ing, doctor?” 

Doctor: ‘Poor fellow, 
death’s door.” 

Farmer: ‘‘That’s grit for ye; at death’s 


door, an’ still lying.””—Toronto Globe. 
* * 


he’s lying at 


Traffic Cop: ‘‘Now, miss, what gear were 
you in at the time of the accident?” 

Demure Miss: ‘‘Oh, I had on a black 
beret, tan shoes, andatweed sports dress.”’ 
—USS Arkansas Arklite. 

> * 

A speaker at a by-election meeting 
asked his audience: ““Are you Englishmen 
going to take all this lying down?”’ 

“The reporters are doing that,’’ someone 
shouted.—Euachange. 

Kp oe 

John Loughran of Providence, R. L., 
was injured in a leap from the second to 
the third floor in City Hall— Newark 
paper. 

* 

It begins to look as if the only way to 
silence Huey Long is to elect him Vice- 
President.—R. C. in the Springfield Union. 

x Xx 

Some women have good husbands; 
others married the men they wanted.— 
Pen and Ink. 

* * 

Well, what are housewives going to do 
about the thirty-hour week?— Nashville 
Tennessean. 

* * 
Why should we be broad-minded, when 


the vogue runs to stream-lines?—Toledo 
Blade. 


DIRECTORY 


Of Religious, Educational, Social and Charitable Organizations which 
receive the support of Unitarians 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers 
of religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 
Promotes sympathy and cooperation among 
liberal Christians. 

Defends civil and religious liberty at home 
and abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornieh. 
Send contributions to 
Parker E. Marean, Treasurer 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Branch Offices 
All Souls’ Church, New York 
830 South Dearborn St. 2400 Allston Way 
Chicago, Ill. Berkeley, Calif, 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children 


for children of all races and creeds 


Helps children in difficulty. Cooperates with 
hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children. 


Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice-president. 

Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Clerk. 

PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer. 


MISS ELIZABETH E. BISSELL, General Secretary. 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


Founded 1844 


trains for the liberal ministry of 


today. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 


School’s own curriculum a wide| 


variety of subjects. For informa- 


tion address 


President Sydney B. Snow, D. D. 


5701 Woodlawn Ave. 
Chicago 


NEW LAY MOVEMENT. Ny Chapters, and revivals of 


layman interest and activity, in many parishes, to- 
gether with the growth of the ““New Partnership” project, 
and the continuance of long established activities, have put 
an unprecedented burden of work on the League and made 


more urgent than ever an increased number of members | 


contributing Special Membership gifts. 
pledges to 


HENRY D. SHARPE, Treasurer 


Send checks or 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE | 


25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass., CAP. 1230 


Unitarian Service 
Pension Society 


Provides annuities for Unitarian ministers sixty-five 


years of active service in our fellowship. 


i 
years of age or over, who have had at least twenty | i 
ie 

1 


Additional bequests and annual contributions from — 
churches or friends are much needed. 


Please send contributions pr*, mptly to the 


| 


Treasurer---Albert A. Pollard, 4 oe a | 


180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
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In Response to Repeated Suggestion: 


Introducing ps 


The Register 
To New Friends 


hd eons 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER ¥ 
25 Beacon Street, Boston i 


dollar. I enclose check or currency. 


A FULL YEAR FOR 


$3.00 


i 


reorganizations of League | 


| 
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at 
LEASE enter my subscription at your | 
Introductory Rate of 22 issues for one | 
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